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MADAGASCAR JOURNEY 

Through the Forests by 
Car and Chair 

A journey through Madagascar is still an adventure, as is 
revealed in these notes from a report by 'Mr Leonard Hurst, a 


missionary who has returned 
thousands of miles in the fore 
great 

Jn the forest regions the ravines 
run deep, and the rushing 
streams are so swollen that 
missionaries on their travels are 
often held up for days waiting 
to cross. But among the great 
contributions of, the French to 
Madagascar are their roads. 
One that Mr Hurst travelled on 
led on for two hundred miles, 
well paved and keeping to the 
high ground above the forest 
valleys. 

Along one of these roads he 
was a passenger in an ancient 
car, an “ antediluvian bundle of 
- mechanical bones ” which needed 
two men to drive it. The chief 
difficulty was on the hills. As the 
car slowly panted up the 
gradients the driver gave three 
hoots on the horn, this being 
a signal for the assistant to 
jump out and dash behind the 
car to push. 

At other times, moreover, the 
assistant had to stand on the 
-running-board, lift the bonnet, 
and blow into the petrol tank to 
help the flow of petrol. Some¬ 
times the car had to be driven 
up the hills in reverse gear, 
refusing to go up. in the usual 
way. 

Primitive Villages 

From the high road the forest 
tracks disappear beneath the 
trees and lead on to primitive 
villages where the people dress 
mainly in old blankets. Simple 
thatched huts house a whole 
family in one or two rooms with 
mud floors. One young English 
missionary has charge of 6000 


Poor Guy! 



This guy is an important character 
in a fireworks factory, though he is 
doomed to destruction on Friday. 


to England after travelling j'or 
sts and country districts of the 
island. 

square miles of such country, 
with a population of 40,000. 

Sometimes the traveller in 
Madagascar has to use the most 
ancient method of transit. 
Hoisted in a chair fixed to two 
stout? poles on the shoulders of 
four men the traveller is carried 
uphill and down at a quick pace. 
“Eight men in my case,” said 
Mr Hurst, “shared the job of 
carrying, four carrying and four 
in relief. Those who are carrying 
go at a spanking pace, the front 
two slightly out of step with those 
behind,—an arrangement to re¬ 
duce the shaking-up effect.” 

Ancient and Modern 

But Madagascar is not all 
forest. Right at the heart of 
the country is. the city of Tanana¬ 
rive. Here are modern stores 
run by the Malagasy people, and 
in the streets bullock wagons, 
motor-cars, and rickshaws.. 

Below the city stretch vast rice- 
fields which need a constant and 
liberal supply of water. Many 
years ago a king of Madagascar 
developed the irrigation system 
which still supplies the water. 
The banks of the canals he con¬ 
structed have to be tended care¬ 
fully to prevent bursts, and the 
rule that a conch shell was to be 
blown at the sign of danger is 
still observed. People then run to 
the point of danger and repair 
the bank. In earlier times if a 
man failed to run quickly at the 
sound of. the conch he lost his 
head, so the banks of the canals 
are aptly named fefiloha, which 
means “ protection for the head.” 

Dominating the city is the old 
palace of the Malagasy Royal 
House, now' an interesting 
museum. Much of the modern, 
work in wood and stone was 
the work of an early 19th- 
century Scottish artisan-mission¬ 
ary, James Cameron, who won 
the esteem of the royal family 
because of his ingenuity. 

Saved by Soap 

On one occasion when the 
queen threatened to expel all 
missionaries from the island 
Cameron saved the situation by 
getting her interested in soap¬ 
making. If Cameron could pro¬ 
duce a cake of soap she promised 
that the missionaries should 
stay. Whereupon the ingenious 
Cameron made one out of sand,, 
water, oil, and fat, thus winning 
a further breathing space for the 
Christian faith on the island. 

Tananarive’s hilltops are graced 
by four large granite Gothic 
churches which would do credit 
to any British city. They are the 
memorial churches to Christian 
martyrs who in the 1860’s died 
rather than deny their faith. 



Autumn on the Seashore 


The Whooping 
Crane Mystery 


WHERE DOES IT 


NEST? 


'J'he discovery of two whooping 
cranes recently in marshes 
near Saskatoon in Saskatchewan 
provides hope that ornithologists 
may at last solve the mystery of 
where these rare birds build their 
nests. If this hope is fulfilled 
it may mean that this giant crane 
will be saved from extinction. 

The whooping crane is North 
America’s tallest bird, nearly five 
feet high. It has long legs and 
neck, and a wing span of more 
than seven "feet. It gets its name 
from its raucous call, which 
sounds like “ garoo ” or “kew- 
rook,” 

Early settlers have recorded 
that these birds were common 
along the east coast. The 
naturalist Nuttall wrote of them 
in 1811: “The bustle of their 
migrations and' the passage of 
their mighty armies fills the 
mind with wonder.” The march 
of civilisation westwards, which 
absorbed the open prairies and 
marshes in which the cranes built 
their nests, and the fact that 
hunters found them easy game 
and very tender to eat, quickly 
reduced their numbers. 


The deck chairs have been stacked away, the tides have washed 
over the last sand castles, leaving the beach to a solitary 
resident who has come to feed the seagulls. 


A-Balloohing.We Will Go! 


' small wind-borne balloon, 
with two 1 men suspended in a 
basket beneath - it, drifted over 
Huntingdon the other day. 

The townspeople ran out ex¬ 
citedly to watch this unusual 
sight, for a passenger-carrying 
balloon had not been seen there 
for 30 years; in fact, it seemed 
as if the balloon had sailed out 
of the pages of an encyclopedia 
carrying, scientists and adventure- 
. seekers. 

The watching crowd saw the 
two balloonists throwing ballast 
overboard until the little craft 
rose majestically over the roof¬ 
tops toward the north-west. v Off 
ran the children, and followed it 
like the children of Hamelin after 
the Pied Piper, until it finally 
came to rest—in a ploughed field 
about three miles distant. 

• The balloon, with Its two pas¬ 
sengers, a French professor and 
an RAF sergeant, had made a 
25-mile trip lasting 45 minutes, 
from Cardington RAF station, 
near Bedford, to the village of 
Little Stukeiey in Huntingdon¬ 
shire. 

The success of the flight may 
mean a revival of free-ballooning 
in this country; for although 
barrage balloons are the only ones 
with which we are familiar 
nowadays, balloon-flying was at 


one time a popular sport here, 
and on the Continent it still is. 

So when Dr Dolfuff, the French 
airship and free-balloon pilot, 
now curator of the French aero¬ 
nautical museum in Paris, arrived 
in England on holiday, he was 
welcomed by balloon enthusiasts. 

Luckily, the professor brought 
two balloons with him, and 
operations began in earnest. The 
balloons are being used not only 
for joy-rides but also to train 
RAF officers.-with Dr Dolfuff 
as instructor. The centre of 
activities is Cardington aero¬ 
drome, once the home of Britain’s 
great rigid airships. 

PONGO AND BONGO 

]\Jr Robertson, a farm or at 
Lupani, in Southern 'Rho¬ 
desia, entered a novel exhibit at 
.the annual show of the Bulawayo 
Agricultural Society. 

He put on show his two six- 
weeks-old leopard cubs Pongo 
and Bongo. They were little 
bigger than kittens and just as 
tame. They had been found 
wandering in the veld on 
Mr Robertson’s farm after, their 
mother had been caught in a calf 
enclosure. 

Pongo and Bongo were quite 
the “ stars ” of the show. 


Vast Breeding-Ground 

Fully aware that the species’ 
may die out, ornithologists have 
made intensive search for the 
breeding-grounds of the few 
birds that still remain. Surveys 
covering thousands of square . 
miles of northern Canada have 
been made in recent years by 
the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the National Audu¬ 
bon Society, without avail. At 
one time their breeding-ground 
extended from the Mackenzie 
District and Hudson Bay to Iowa 
and Illinois. Each spring the 
dangerous flignt from their 
wintering area to the breeding 
ground would be made, returning 
south again in the early autumn 
'with a few young. 

The last nest was discovered in 
1922. Unless their present nest¬ 
ing-grounds are found and action 
is taken to protect the birds 
whooping cranes, are likely to 
become extinct. 

NEW ENDEAVOUR 

JJotany Bay, New South Wales,’ 
where Captain James Cook 
landed from the good ship En¬ 
deavour on April 29, 1770, and so 
paved the way for the develop¬ 
ment and civilisation of a new 
continent, was again the scene of 
a historic occasion the other day. 
The first ship ever to be loaded 
in that famous bay took on board 
500 tons of bitumen and super¬ 
phosphate. She was the motor 
vessel. Enfield, owned by the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Though the operation took place 
in only eleven feet of water, ’ 
Botany Bay is regarded as hav¬ 
ing great possibilities as a port 
to relieve the enormous shipping 
congestion in Sydney Harbour. 
Needless to say, much dredging 
would be necessary. 
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America Goes to the Polls 

'"This week all eyes are on America. Once again, as every four 
years, the people of the United States go to the poll to elect 
a President, vice-President, members of the House of Represent¬ 
atives, Senators, and thousands of other officials. 

It has already been explained 
in the C N that, as far as the 
foreign policy of the U S is con¬ 
cerned, there is little to fear that 
anything will change if the Re¬ 
publicans win, for they agree with 
the Democrats in this matter. 

No similar agreement, however, 
exists between these parties in re¬ 
spect of domestic policies. As 
things stand, the American citi¬ 
zen will have to decide by his 
vote very many things, especially 
whether he prefers the Repub¬ 
lican or the Democratic point of 
view on taxa¬ 
tion, national 
finances, rela¬ 
tions of em- 
' ployers with 
trade unions, 
questions 
of equal' p a, y 
for men and 
women, • hous¬ 
ing, social 
services, and a 
host of other 
problems. 

It is fair to Mr Dewey,the Re- 

ask if all these |Jubh<:an ‘ a " didilte 
domestic matters are settled, one 
way or another, by a simple elec¬ 
tion of the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Congress. 

Judged by British conditions,- 
where every five years the people 
elect their MPs who in effect 
name the new Prime Minister 
and his Ministerial colleagues, 
such a simple vote should be 
quite sufficient. 

But a moment’s reflection on 
the structure of the United 
-States will show that the trends 
of that nation’s policy could not 
be changed by simply putting 
into power a new Executive (the. 

President and his Cabinet) and 
a partly new Legislature (the 
House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate) in 
Washington. 

The federal Constitution of 
America which grants wide 
powers to , individual States— 
there are 48 of them—the highly 
developed local Government, and, 
finally, the size of the United 
States and the vast number of 
its people make it necessary to 
conduct national elections on a 
much wider scale than in Britain. 

The American election system 
with its two-year polling . (but 
every four years for the election 
of a President) gives us a good 
insight into the interesting poli¬ 
tical life of America and, inci¬ 
dentally, its democratic character. 

For some of us are apt to over¬ 
look the fact that when the 


Americans go to their voting 
stations they choose not only 
their new Federal Government 
and Legislature, but also the 
Governors of 48 states, mem¬ 
bers of state legislatures, and 
members of various councils that 
form some 160,000 local govern¬ 
ment bodies. Included in this 
tremendous figure are the 'mem¬ 
bers of some 3000 county councils, 
19,000 town and 16,000 city coun¬ 
cils, county judges, public prose¬ 
cutors, superintendents of schools, 
and a host of other officials. 

Accordingly, if. there is a change 
of view in the American citizen, 
and large masses of people switch 
their political allegiance from the 
Democrats to the Republicans, or 
vice versa (this is called in 
America a “landslide ”), then the 
effects of an electoral victory are 
not unlike those of a revolution. 
But it is brought about by the 
will of a clear majority expressed 
in a democratic way. 

Compared with our own method 
of selecting, say, one M P or a 
local councillor from a short list 
of two or three candidates, the 
American system has certain 
disadvantages. 

An American elector hds some¬ 
times to select a hundred or more 
officials, high and low, from a list 
containing perhaps several hun¬ 
dred names; and in some states 
he may be asked his opinion 
about a score or so of highly 
technical questions concerning 
taxation or other difficult prob¬ 
lems. So, with the best of wills, 
it is not possible for more than a 
fraction of the electorate to ex¬ 
press their preferences with full 
understanding. People might, 
therefore, vote haphazardly, a 
danger to stable Government. 

This danger has largely been 
avoided in the U S by vigorous 
party politics which force nearly 
every candidate to join either the 
Democratic or the Republican 
party. A voter is therefore, in a 
way, relieved of the necessity of 
actually knowing the merits of 
each candidate. If he decides to 
vote Republican he elects a Re¬ 
publican for each post subject to 
election. 

Now, no party can count on the 
over-long patience of the people 
if it displeases them. Tt follows 
that both parties are always do¬ 
ing their best to-influence the 
bulk of those people who owe no 
allegiance to either of them to 
vote for them at the next, not- 
too-distant, occasion. This they 
can achieve only by serving the 
interests of the people. 


The Second Battle of Britain 


T he story of Britain’s defence 
against the flying bombs is 
told in a supplement to the 
London Gazette, published by 
the Stationery Office at two 
shillings. The author is Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Roderic Hill, 
at first in command of the Air 
Defence of Great Britain and 
afterwards of Fighter Command 
during the Second Battle of 
Britain. 

The Germans, states Sir Rode¬ 
ric, never had any clear strategic 
plans for the use of the V 
bombs, and when they were at 
last launched in the summer of 
1944 it was a sign of sheer 
desperation on their part. 


On this side of the Channel 
guns and balloons were rushed to 
the south-east of England; and, 
at the expense of withholding 
them from offensive duties in 
France, some of our latest and 
fastest fighters were deployed for 
defence. 

When the attack came we were 
ready for it, with the result that 
of the' 10,000 flying bombs 
launched at London only 2419 hit 
their target.' 

The attack was doomed to 
failure from the start. For the 
Germans were unable to defend 
the bomb stores and sites from 
aerial attack; later, the Allied 
armies captured the sites. 


The Coming 
Festival 
of Britain 

Practical dreams long cherished 
sometimes come true: we 
are about to witness the realisa¬ 
tion of one which well-wishers 
of London have long cherished. 
Suddenly the vision beautiful 
begins to become fact. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition, 
held in Hyde Park, with the 
Crystal Palace built there for the 
event, proved an immense 
success, affording not only • in¬ 
struction and delight, but a 
profit that is still - yielding 
dividends for the promotion of 
science and education, with 
South Kensington as the world- 
famous centre. 

Three years hence, in 1951, its 
centenary is to be celebrated with 
a Festival of Britain, in which the 
chief cities of England, Scotland, 
and Wales will take part, with 
London as the centre of the re¬ 
joicings. 

Backed by the Government and 
by public good will, the London 
County Council have agreed to 
make their contribution in a 
noble scheme of redevelopment of 
the south bank of the Thames, 
and to convert one of the ugliest, 
most dilapidated of London areas 
into a scene of dignity, delight, ’ 
and culture. 

Between the County Hall afid 
Waterloo Bridge, the • river and 
York Road, a site of nearly 30 
acres will be cleared and a 
splendid wonderland called into 
being. Chief of the buildings 
will be a concert hall, costing 
£1,250,000, and in its neighbour¬ 
hood will rise a national theatre. 

But the feature that will 
excite most widespread attention 


Alter- ‘ 
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World News Reel 


All That is Best 

All that is best in womanhood 
is needed today—gentleness and 
a ready sympathy, courage, hatred 
of cruelty, and an instinctive love 
for the young, the weak, and the 
suffering. H M The Queen 


SAMARITANS. It is estimated 
that 120,000 German children 
and students will receive meals 
from the Swedish Red Cross 
during the winter. 

Unesco’s third General Con¬ 
ference opens at Beirut in the 
Lebanon on November 17. 

Several marble busts of the 
Emperors have been found in the 
remains of an ancient Roman 
villa recently unearthed a few. 
miles north of Rome. 

Two English, companies have 
received an order from the 
South African Railways and 
Harbours for 40 electric loco¬ 
motives. The order, valued at 
£2,000,000, is the highest on 
record. 

ARGENTINE CRICKET. The 
Argentine Government has voted 
150,000 pesetas (about £8000) to 
the Buenos Aires Cricket Club 
for rebuilding the pavilion 
burned down recently. This club 
was formed 87 years ago by 
British enthusiasts. 

A commission of three scien¬ 
tists has gone to the Gold Coast 
to study the sivollen shoot disease 
of cocoa trees and report on the 
best measures for combating it 
quickly. 

AS THEY LIKE IT. The 

Young Vic Company is now tour¬ 
ing Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg under the auspices 
of the British Council. They 
are playing As You Like It. - 


The 1950 British Empire 
Games will be held in the city of 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

THE FIRST. A Westland 
Sikorsky helicopter which re¬ 
cently sprayed several acres of 
cotton plants in the Sudan is 
believed to be the first helicopter 
ever to fly in Africa. 

Franz Leliar, the composer, 
bequeathed his house in Austria 
to the local authorities for a 
Leliar Museum. 

In a raid shelter in Osaka, 
Japan, £185,000 in English money 
has been found. 

The U S has granted Persia a 
credit of £6,250,000 for a develop¬ 
ment plan. 

MORE MEAT. Australian meat 
production for 1947-48 was 942,000 
tons, an increase of 57,000 tons 
over the previous year. 

Southern Rhodesia’s exports of 
tobacco earn twice as much as 
her exports of gold which, for 
half a century, was the Colony’s 
main export. , In the past five 
years over. 60 per cent of 
Southern Rhodesia’s tobacco ex¬ 
ports have gone to Britain. 

Students will work for the 
degrees of Master of Public 
Health, and Doctor of Public 
Health, at a new Graduate School 
of Public . Health at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh in Penn¬ 
sylvania. There are now ten 
similar institutions in the U S 
and Canada. 


Home News Reel 


will be a repetition, on a smaller 
scale, of the Great Exhibition of 
a century ago. This second exhibi¬ 
tion, covering some 27 acres, will, 
it is expected, attract exhibitors 
from all over the world, with the 
latest products of science and 
industry. 

Not quite all the old land¬ 
marks will disappear in the wide 
clearance that is at hand: the 
160-year-old shot tower, for 
example, will remain, as also, 
outside the scheme, will that 
grim, unlovely monster. Charing 
Cross Bridge. And change is 
coming to the south bank of the 
Thames itself. A granite-faced 
concrete wall will extend the 
existing wall downstream by 
1700 feet, reclaiming four-and- 
a-half acres of land from the 
river. On that newly-won land 
gardens will add loveliness to the 
scene. 

The dramatic decision bv the 
London County Council to adopt 
the scheme in its entirety has 
dispelled doubts whether a later 
year than 1951 for the Festival 
of Britain _ would not be in¬ 
evitable. In'1951 we shall go gay 
and reap the. rewards of which 
Lord Ismay, chairman of the 
Festival, has spoken : “The people 
of Great Britain deserve—if anv 
people ever have deserved—to be 
given an opportunity of realising 
their proud past, and of enjoy¬ 
ing the festivity and the inspira¬ 
tion of 1951.” 


HIP, HIP! Pupils of Imming- 
ham Secondary Modern School. 
Lincolnshire, collected 22 cwts of 
rose hips for syrup in three weeks. 

Lord, What Fools We Mortals 
Be, Fulham’s own road safety 
film, is to be shown in 17 West 
London cinemas. 

HE BEAT FATHER. At a 
ploughing match at Market 
Deeping first prize for the best 
furrow was won . by 12-year-old 
Clifford Holland, of Whittlesey. 
He beat 33 competitors, including 
his father. 

An international Housing and 
Town Planning Exhibition is at 
Olympia, London, from November 
9 to 18, except Sunday the 14tli. 

GIRLS BEST. In the Cam¬ 
bridge school certificate exam 
held last July 1633 out of 5843 boy 
entrants failed, and 1433 out of 
6125 girl entrants. - 

The Rockefeller - Foundation 
has' made a grant to the Royal 
Society of Medicine enabling it 
to establish a unit for the micro¬ 
film reproduction of important 
medical information. 

SAFE. Stoke City Football 
Club’s pet cat, missing for about 
24 hours, was eventually found in 
the office safe. 

Intensified by a goldfish bowl 
in a icindow, the sun’s rays set 
fire to curtains in a Bridlington 
house not long ago. 


SEA WALL. Some 1500 acres 
of valuable farming land have 
been reclaimed at Ilolbeach 
Marsh, Lincolnshire, by the build¬ 
ing of a sea wall 6i miles long 
and 11 feet high. It was built in 
less than six months. 

Strength of the Territorial 
Army at the end of September 
was 55,306. It is hoped this will 
become 150,000 by the end of next 
April. 

TWO WARS. The total cost 
of war pensions since August 1914 
has; been about £1,850,000,000, 
states a Ministry of Pensions 
report. 

It is estimated that London 
Transport services carry 12,400,000 
passengers daily. 

The U S Information Service 
in London is distributing about 
5000 books, the gift of an anony¬ 
mous American, to 75'libraries in 
this country and Northern Ire¬ 
land. The gift has been made in 
memory of Andrew D. Mellon, U S 
Ambassador to-Britain, 1932-33. 

POPPY DAY. Give gener¬ 
ously for your Poppy on Satur¬ 
day, November 6. 

Ernest Barry, former world 
champion sculler, has been 
appointed the new King’s Barge- 
master. 

Tire Post Office has saved 42 
million envelopes in two years by 
using economy labels. 


Youth News Reel 


PAYING THEIR WAY. Guides 
and Brownies of the United King¬ 
dom have agreed to subscribe Id 
and id per head respectively for 
36 weeks in each year toward the 
cost of running the Guide Move¬ 
ment, 

It is estimated that op each 
day during the Pan-Pacific Scout 
Jamboree to be held at Wonga 
Park, Melbourne, from December 
29 to January 9, the Scouts will 
eat 1400 loaves of bread, 4000 lbs 
of beef, 5000 lbs of mutton, 
1400 lbs of butter, and drink 
650 gallons of milk. 


SEA ROVERS. Six young 
Finns, including a Rover Scout, 
who are sailing round the world 
in a cutter, called recently at 
Dover on the way to Lisbon 
before crossing the Atlantic. After 
leaving Finland, with provisions 
for three months, they called at 
ports in Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. 

Patrol Leader Jeffrey Waddecar 
of the 24th Eccles Troop and 
Troop Leader Eric Partington of , 
the 15th Eccles Troop have 
received the Cornwell badge for 
courage during great suffering. 
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A Kauri Tree For a Royal Canoe 


14 3 

Testing Nature's Weather Signs 


Jhe first stage in the construc¬ 
tion of the Royal Canoe, 
which will welcome the King -and 
Queen in New Zealand next year, 
has been completed at Puketi, in 
the north of the North Island, 
with the felling of a huge tree, 
a giant 57 feet long and 14 feet 
8 inches in centre girth. 

“The tree is talking,” came the 
cry from the Maoris at the base 
of the kauri. The crosscut saw 
cut deeper. “The mighty of the 
forest is falling!” .went up the 
cry. And amid sharp cracks and 
a sudden shriek the giant began 
;to fall. The ground heaved as 
it struck the earth. 

Lopping the branches from the 
trunk was started immediately, 
and the hollowing was also done 
on the spot. Within 12 days of 
felling the long haul began to 1 ' 
Kaikohe. 

Usually the rough hulls of 
canoes are seasoned by immers- 

FARMERS’ FRIEND 

’YJr W. Burton, of Hevingham, 
a few miles north of Norwich, 
is the friend of every local farmer 
and poultry-keeper. Although he 
is 76, he still successfully guards 
their interests against the noc¬ 
turnal attacks of foxes, and 
during the past four years has 
caught . 35 of these prowlers 
within 400 yards of his home. 


Human Spider 



This workman is helping to dis¬ 
mantle a huge steel net which the 
Germans constructed to protect the 
Mohne Dam—after it had been 
breached by the RAF. 


In the Service of 
Athletic Youth 

With the assistance' of grants 
from the Ministry of 
Education, the Amateur Athletic 
Association are building up a fine 
team of coaches to train our 
young athletes. 

R. St G. Harper, the former, 
Olympics hurdler, is in charge 
of the professional coaches, who 
have recently been joined by 
J. W. Lloyd Alford, a former 
British Empire mile champion, 
who will take over duties in 
Wales when the New Year dawns. 
The small army of 281 honorary 
coaches who already have started 
their duties all over the country, 
are under the wing of K. S. 
Duncan,' a former Oxford Uni¬ 
versity president of athletics, who 
was a very fine sprinter and long 
jumper. , 

The Ministry of Education 
intend to extend their coaching 
grants to lawn tennis, swimming, 
badminton, and several other 
sports. 


ing in salt water, but in the 
present case time does not per¬ 
mit this to be done. Housed 
in a closely-guarded 'shed at 
KaikohS the hull will be oiled 
and craftsmen will shape and 
carve it with Northern Maori de¬ 
signs, copies of some to be seen 
among the Polynesian exhibits in 
the British Museum. 

An outrigger will be added and 
the completed craft will be 
launched at the historic beach at 
Waitangi where Governor Hob¬ 
son concluded the celebrated 
treaty with the Maoris in 1840. 

Without actual water tests 
which would have been possible 
during the slower seasoning pro¬ 
cess, judgment of trim will be 
difficult. Therefore, the felling 
was most important. Restricted 
in its fall as little as possible 
the tree fell, according to ancient 
Maori craftsmanship, on to its 
seaborne balance. 

A Champion at 50 

Jean Borotra, the famous 
* French lawn tennis player, 
keeps'so fit that at the age of 
50 he can still win important 
Championships In winning the 
National Covered Courts men’s 
singles title at Queen’s Club 
recently, for the tenth time, he 
gave a lesson to many younger 
players, despite his years. 

How does Borotra keep so fit? 
He himself gives the credit to 15- 
minute physical exercises which 
he commenced some years ago. 
During the war he was im¬ 
prisoned by the Gestapo in a tiny 
cell at Fresnes, but he always 
managed to carry out his daily 
“ jerks,” and although a very sick 
man when released he made an 
amazing recovery. 

Thanks to his fitness, will¬ 
power, and amazing skill, Jean 
Borotra at 50 is still a champion. 

ANGLERS RESCUE 
FISH ' 

Jhere were strange scenes when 
Wicksteed Lake, near Ketter¬ 
ing, was drained for repairs not 
long ago. As the water receded, 
thousands of small fish were 
trapped in the shallows, and 
several herons arrived all eager 
for the feast. 

Local anglers, however, formed 
themselves into a Ashes’ life¬ 
saving squad and went to work 
with nets to rescue the fish from 
the herons’ greedy beaks. They 
carried the fish away to the 
sanctuary of deeper backwaters. 



Prehistoric 

Schoolgirl visitors to the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, 
which re-opened recently, study the 
skeleton of Iguanodoru 


STAMP NEWS 

Jile “State of Isrdel ” issued a 
set of five stamps recently in 
honour of the Jewish New Year. 

J.he United Nations Conference 
in the Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris, has been commemorated 
by a new French stamp. 

Australia is to issue a special 
stamp some time next year 
in honour of Henry Lawson, New 
South Wales poet. 



gHAKESPEARE and - the balcony 
scene from Romeo and Juliet 
appear ’ on this new Hungarian 
air mail stamp. 

new Czechoslovak stamp com¬ 
memorates President Benes. 

Trees in the Chimney 

jwo Moreton Bay fig trees 
are sprouting from twin 
chimneys on the top of the 
Palace Theatre in the heart of 
the city of Sydney, Australia. 
They have presumably grown 
from seeds dropped by birds. The 
trees are now two feet high and 
•thriving. 

A fig tree is also protruding 
from the chimney of a warehouse 
in another part of the city. 


Qountry dwellers frequently 
rely on Nature’s signs as a 
means of forecasting the weather, 
and one of their most prevalent 
beliefs is that a plentiful crop of 
autumn red berries means a 
severe winter. 

Now Mr Leonard Cooper, a 
Cambridge scientist, and Mr J. R. 
Clementsdn, Director of the 
Bureau of Scientific Research at 
Cambridge, are preparing to test 
this theory. They want informa¬ 
tion from experts in the Home 
Counties on years when big crops 
of autumn berries were noticed, 
and the kind of winter that 
followed. 

Some scientists regard country 
weather lore as misleading and 
have proved many old proverbs 
to be false. To take the famous 
old jingle about the foliage of the 
oak and the ash : 

'When the ash is before Vie oak. 
We are sure to have a soak. 

An Ancient History 
Book 

A master at Fulneck Boys’ 
School, at Pudsey, near 
Leeds, recently came upon a 
dusty old book in a disused cup¬ 
board. It was printed in Latin, 
and bore the date 1497. The .first 
guess was that it was a Bible, but 
it proved to be a history of the 
world from Biblical times to 
about a d 400. 

If this book was really printed 
in 1497 it can be counted among 
the incunabula, a term meaning 
books produced in the - swaddling- 
clothes or cradle days of printing. 

MANCHESTER’S NEW 
DEAN 

Jins King has approved the 
appointment of the Right 
Revd John Leonard Wilson, 
Bishop of Singapore, to the 
Deanery of Manchester. 

When Singapore was captured 
by the Japanese in 1942 
Dr Wilson was able to continue 
his duties for some time. But in 
1943 he was interned in the 
notorious Changi Camp and 
there experienced considerable 
sufferings, being severely beaten 
on one occasion. He was released 
on Japan’s surrender and was 
present, bearded and in his 
purple robes, in the Singapore 
Council Chamber on September 
12, 1945, when Lord Mountbatten 
accepted the formal surrender 
from Count Terauchi. 


When the oak’s before the ash 
We shall only have a splash. 

This is quite untrue, as statis¬ 
tics have shown. 

However, there is no doubt that 
certain plants, and most animals, 
are far more sensitive to weather 
changes than human beings, and 
all countrymen know this. Cattle 
cluster near the hedge and bees 
will not leave the hive when rain 
is due, while dogs become restless 
before a storm. Rooks build high 
nests before a warm summer, and 
if the swallows fly high it 
generally foretells fair weather. 

One naturalist relied on his 
pet toad, which lie maintained 
was better than any barometer. 
If the toad sat on the shady side 
of the garden it would be warm 
and dry; if it sat on the sunny 
side a spell of cold weather was 
expected, while if the toad took 
shelter beneath a window ledge 
it was a sure sign of rain. 

SAFETY FIRST 

Scotland’s first model traffic 
area for instructing children 
in road sense and safety-first pre¬ 
cautions is to be laid out in Pit- 
tencrieff Park, Dunfermline. 

On the site roads and footpaths 
will be built, and crossings with 
traffic lights, a roundabout, a 
control box with broadcasting 
equipment, and road signs and 
signals will be installed. Minia¬ 
ture motor-cars, tricycles, and 
bicycles will represent .the streams 
of traffic. 

The estimated cost of the 
model traffic area is £3000. 


Slowcoach 



Providing you are not in a hurry 
Amelia, the Zoo’s 200-year-old giant 
tortoise, will give you a comfortable 
■ride. 


The Forth Tunnel 

Jt is planned that a tunnel 
through the earth more than 
1000 feet.below the Firth of Forth 
should eventually link the north 
and south shores. 

There are millions of tons of 
coal lying untouched beneath 
the bed of the Forth, and. already 
tunnels have been driven out 
from pits on the north shore to 
tap this source. It is possible, to 
descend a mine shaft in Fife 
and walk two or three miles 
under the Forth with the sea 
water dripping through the stone 
roof above. 

It is intended eventually to 
send out similar tunnels from 
pits on the south shore which 
will meet the north tunnels 
under the Forth. To maintain a 
supply of good air in tunnels of 
such great length a regular series 
of “ booster ” ventilation fans 
will be employed. Thus there is 
the curious prospect of air which 
has entered a mine on the north 
shore reappearing from the shaft 
of a mine on the south shore. 



Sweet Rations For Cattle 

The big sugar-beet crop this year means more feeding-stuff for cattle. These Ayrshire cows 
on a farm at Felstead, Essex, are gathering round a cartload of succulent beet-tops from the 

nearby sugar factory. 
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London’s New 
Chief Citizen 

_^_s the colourful pageant of the 
Lord Mayor’s Shew winds its - 
traditional way through London’s 
streets next Tuesday, there will 
be a special cheer for the new 
chief citizen, Sir George Aylwen, 
as he enters into one of the 
greatest offices a Briton can 
attain. 

In spite of the high prestige 
attached to his office, the Lord 
Mayor presides over an area of 
no more than a . square, mile, 
the ancient City of London. The 
City Corporation, properly styled 
the “Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens of the City of ‘London,’’ 
carries . out its duties through 
three bodies—the Court of 
Common Hall, the Court of'Aider- 
men, and the Court of Common 
Council. 

It is in the Court of Common 
Hall that the first step toward 
.the election of a new Lord Mayor 
is taken. This’body consists of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and certain liverymen of 
the City Companies which had 
their origin in the medieval 
guilds. At one of the Court’s 
two annual meetings two Aider- 
men are elected as candidates for 
the position of Lord Mayor. 

These two Aldermen go forward 
to the Court of Aldermen over 



Going Aboard 


A wartime tank-landing-craft is now assisting with the export 
drive at Tilbury where, as our picture shows, cars for Europe 
are driven up the ramp in the ship’s bows. 


A Cake of Mud at the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent particular specimen Will ever 

■JJsing hammers and chisels, two again “use its lungs” is doubtful, 
keepers at the London Zoo since, as long as it remains in 
aquarium recently had the un- the Zoo, it will be living in water 

usual task of opening up a large and therefore gill-breathing, 
cake of sunbaked mud to release . The lung-fish is not the only 
from its centre a long, eel-like new attraction in the tropical 



Preparing the Lord Mayor's coach 
for next week’s show. 


which the present Lord Mayor 
presides. This body next selects 
one of the two candidates as 
Lord Mayor-elect. . 

Once elected, the new Lord 
Mayor is next presented to the 
Lord Chancellor for the Royal 
approval. There follows the 
ceremony at which he is sworn 
in by the Judges of the High 
Court, and it is this event which 
provides the occasion for the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. 

So London’s new Lord Mayor 
will begin his year of office as 
many others have done before 
him, including Dick Whittington. 

He presides over the three 
Courts, and is the civic head of 
the City’s local government 
authority. But in addition to 
the normal functions of this 
office, the Lord Mayor also super¬ 
vises the spending of the City’s 
considerable private income on 
various charitable and educa¬ 
tional projects. The City Cor¬ 
poration, too, controls certain 
open spaces like Burnham 
Beeches and Epping Forest; 
while many distinguished guests 
from home and overseas are 
happy each year to enjoy- its 
hospitality. 

NEW PADRE FOR 
TRISTAN DA CJJNHA 

r JhiE Revd D. I. Luard has been 
appointed by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel to 
replace the Revd A. E. Handley, 
who died in February of this year, 
■ as Chaplain on the lonely island 
of Tristan da Cunha in the 
South Atlantic. During the war 
Mr Luerd was a Naval Chaplain 
on the island. 


fish. 

The new arrival—an African 
lung-fish measuring over a foot— 
was one of a number of animals 
given to the’Zoological Society 
by the Oxford Exploration Ex¬ 
pedition on their- return from a 
collecting trip in the Gambia. 

Although not very remarkable 
to look at, the lung-fish is of 
special interest on account of its 
amazing habits. It belongs to 
a family which inhabits small 
ponds and streams, and which is 
the connecting link between the 
true fishes and the amphibians. 

When the water dries up, as it 
very often does during prolonged 
droughts in the tropics, the lung- 
fish is not at all put out. It 
simply digs itself a foot or so 
down in the mud, leaving above 
it a small hole as a ventilation 
tube. Then, coiling itself up- in 
a cocoon lined with hardened 
mucus secreted in the skin,' it 
breathes by using a lung-like air 
bladder. Normally, it would con¬ 
tinue living thus until the rains 
eventually released it, when it 
would once more take to an 
active existence in water. 

During its imprisonment— 
sometimes as much as half a 
year—the lung-fish is, of course, 
unable to take any food, and re¬ 
ceives nutriment solely b"v the 
absorption of fat previously 
stored up. 

To get this interesting speci¬ 
men the collectors had to 
examine the bed of a Dool for 
air-holes, and, on locating one. 
dug up a large portion of the 
dry mud containing the fish, 
which -was then placed in a 
packing-case and brought to the 
Zoo entire. 

On lifting the mud-cake from 
its crate, keepers first soaked it 
in warm water for an hour or 
two. Even then, it was still hard 
to open without damaging the 
fish. 'Fortunately, the fish was 
not injured and is now living 
in water in an exhibition tank 
in , the tropical hall, where 
it is, of course, breathing again 
by means of its gills, and is- feed¬ 
ing heartily on meaty scraps and 
vegetable matter. Whether this 


hall. Nearby is a collection of 
Siamese fighting-fish—wonderful 
little tropical fish whose bodies 
carry, literally, all the hues of 
the rainbow. Though small— 
none measures more than two 
inches—these fish take up a lot 
of room, since the males have to 
live separately. If two were to 
to be placed in the same tank 
together they would soon be 
fighting; and when in combat 
these little furies contest until 
their fins are torn to ribbons, 
when one or both mav die. 

Indeed, so pugnacious are these 
fighting-fish that when two tanks 
each containing a male stand 
side by side, a sheet of card¬ 
board is placed between the two 
containers so that the fish shall 
not. be visible to each other. 
Once, before the war, when this 
precaution was omitted, a male 
one night leapt into the tank of 
his neighbour. When keepers 
arrived in the morning the fish 
had so badly injured each other 
that they had to be destroyed. 


Workers’ Parade 



A bargee hauls his craft alongside 
an ocean-going ship, ready for un¬ 
loading. 



w 


times ahead. 


The Sound of a Voice 


J-Jow wonderful is the human 
voice ! It is indeed the 


The Old School Tie 




LOOKING FORWARD 


T ondon is getting ready for 
' I95 1 , and that news is yet 

another piece of evidence of the 
forward-looking policy which 
animates this country’s outlook. 
A hundred years ago Britain was 
getting ready tor the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 18511 which *• symbol¬ 
ised the industrial and commer¬ 
cial supremacy of Britain in the 
nineteenth century. It was an 
exhibition- which portrayed the 
wonders of the new age of steam 
power, and it gave science and 
invention an impetus which 
spurred them on to wonderful 


new discoveries in the succeeding 


[any boys and girls have th 
privilege of being educate 
at boarding schools ; but ther 
are others, for whom this type c 
education is particularly suitable 
who are denied the privilege. 
Under .the Education Ac 
boarding schools are to be mad 
available for those who are in rc a 
need of this type of education 
and the first of the State board 
ing schools was officially openei 
recently at Ottershaw in Surrey 
A big mansion has been takei 
over and eventually 200 boys wil 
be accommodated. At present 
however, there are only 60 pupils 
In declaring the school open tin 
Miqister of Education, Mr Ge< -rgi 
Tomlinson, said to the bovs : 


years. 

A whole century' has passed, 
bringing new wonders, new mir¬ 
acles of achievement by the 
human mind. London’s welcome 
to 1951 will reflect an age in 
which aeroplanes, radio, tele¬ 
vision, radar, plastics, and other, 
scientific developments- which 
were but a dream, or even un¬ 
dreamed of,’ in 1851 , have an 
accepted place in everyday 
human affairs. 


“ This is your school and it 
reputation will depend on you 
work, your conduct, and you 
performance in the world’wliei 
you leave school. Make suri 
that so far as you are concernti 
you will be proud to ‘ wear tin 
old school tie ' and boast o 
Ottershaw.” 


Thesefare fine words, equall- 
true of Eton, Ottershaw, am 
Back Street Primary. 


Jx is in the spirit of achievement 
that Britain looks forward ; 
and in 1951 the' recreated South 
bank of the Thames will be a 
fresh landmark in the progress of 
the nation, as well as a fresh and 
much-needed addition to the 
cultural life of the capital. 

In looking forward to 1951 
Britain will not only draw in¬ 
spiration from her past achieve¬ 
ments, but will also show that she 
is determined to be in the fore¬ 
front of new achievements. Only 
in this way can a nation show 
itself to be truly worthy of its 
past. An exhibition such as the 
one being planned for 1951 is not 
an end in itself, but a demon¬ 
stration of a nation’s inner 
vigour, displaying itself in all the 
forms which present-day men 
understand and use. 


SUNDAY EXPERIMENT 

Experimental Sunday eveninj 


e are of the same mould as 
our great-grandparents in 
1851 , and we have-the same deep 
convictions about our way of life. 
The achievements they were so 
proud of in 1851 appear to be of 
small account today, but they 
played no small part in human 
progress. So in 2051 may our 
achievements be assessed. Mean¬ 
while, we still take time by the 


gatherings, organised by tin 
Edinburgh Presbytery and tin 
City Corporation, have been hek 
recently with the object of intro 
ducing young people who do no 
usually go to church into the rea 
spirit of Christian comradeship. 

Invitation cards bearing th 
Church emblem and the Cib 
coat-of-arms were sent. out ti 
members of youth organisation 
and church fellowships, win 
were encouraged to bring thei 
non-member friends with them 
Refreshments were served, ar.t 
there were discussions, pro 
grammes of music, and talks. 

The, experiment has bcei 
watched with sympathetic in 
terest by many people, and is on 
which might well be sponsored !» 
other local authorities. Th 
right use of leisure, in an age o 
greatly-increased leisure, i 
among our foremost problems. 


Under the 



PETE R PUCK 
WANTS TOKNO t 


If fireworks bur 
a hole in a boy' 
pocket 


JRRITABLE motorists are 
public danger. Make pedestrian 


□ 


organ of the soul! The intellect 
of man sits enthroned visibly on 
his forehead and in his eye ; and 
the heart of man upon his 
countenance. But the soul 
reveals itself in the voice only, 
as God revealed Himself to the 
prophet of old, in “ the still 
small voice ,’ 1 and in a voice 
from the burning bush. The soul 
of man is audible, not visible; a 
sound alone betrays the flowing 
of the eternal fountain invisible 
to man. Longfellow 


'THE new American cars arc as gaud 
as ever. $tamifaCturers want ; 
display their bright ideas. 

' □ 

A. SPEAKER wants to see 11 
Garden City idea carried on 
Others would prefer it to 1 
brought in. 

0 

actor goes over his part when / 
is motoring to rehearsal. Mu 
make it rather flat. 

0 

]\[ANY housewives preserve boa: 

in salt. 'When vegetables a, 
short they feel the pinch. 
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„ THINGS SAID 

\£VEN when you have social 
S security and full employ¬ 
ment you need many additional 
things which can only be ob¬ 
tained through voluntary ser¬ 
vice. Lord Beveridge 

k are told that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton. The 
battle of recovery must be fought 

• and won on the playing fields of 
%this country. 

The Duke of Edinburgh 

Jf there is anything wrong one 
f can be sure the newspapers 
will take note of it. That is one 
of the great values of a free press 
tin our country. 

* Herbert Morrison, M P 

Jt is the duty of Christians to 
take their place in defending 
their heritage of Western civilisa¬ 
tion, which has been influenced 
^so profoundly in its development 
pby Christian idealST* 

Archbishop of York 


BRIGHTER MUSEUMS 

Jt is good news that in the recon¬ 
struction of our public build-- 
'ings museums are being given 

• almost a first place. By the end 
of March repair work was two- 

• thirds completc.- 

^ It is good news, too, that 
i charges for admission are in 
. many places going to be abol¬ 
ished so that a more natural 
, coming and going between the 
public and these treasure houses 
will be encouraged. Everything 
in a museum or a picture gallery 
“cannot be seen in one visit. That 
is a most tiring and boring way of 
getting acquainted with old and 
beautiful things. 

The idea that a museum is the 
place for a wet day dies hard. 
Why not outdoor museums for 
fine days ? That is a new idea in 
museums which has begun at St 
Fagan’s Castle in Wales. The 
more there is to see and enjoy, 
without petty restrictions the 
more will people respect the old 
and the beautiful. Our museums 
will grow in popularity if they are 
bright, alert, and give the free¬ 
dom of the door to the people. 


Editor’s Table 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN says he 
• will go into the banking business 
if he loses the election. He will still 
be a man of account. 

A □ 

9 OCCUPIERS of Council houses at 
St Albans can have refrigerators 
for is i|d a week. Cold comfort. 

a 

p HERE is a great deal in the shape of 
a teapot. Usually tea. 

ft n 

'J'HE National Parks Commission 
will draw up rights of way 
along beaches. And make them all 
at the cliff top ? T 



someone asks. Not with cals. 


Old Vic’s Young Fans 

article appearing in the 
American Life magazine 
states : “ Today there are Old 
Vic fans, many of them young¬ 
sters, who get as wrought up over 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s delivery of 
a Shakespearean soliloquy as a 
bobby-soxer listening to Frank 
Sinatra croon.” 

While we agree that Old Vic 
audiences do get "wrought up,” 
we hasten to prevent any mis¬ 
understanding by our American 
friends, who may draev a parallel 
with the hysterical shrieks and 
swooning associated with the per¬ 
formances of certain crooners. 

■We have often seen young fans 
very enthusiastic over Sir Laur¬ 
ence’s acting, but always during 
the performance 

His look drew audience and 
attention still as night 
Or Summer’s noontide air. 


A Heroic Age 

Is a reprint just published of a 
1 talk which he gave some time 
ago to';, the Devonshire Associa¬ 
tion on The Elizabethan Spirit, 
Mr L. S. Amery jjas some words 
of encouragement Tor us. When 
Elizabeth came to' the throne, he 
says, England was in just such a 
state as Britain finds herself 
today—exhausted and heavily in 
debt. What the Elizabethans 
did for their country at that time 
of crisis we can do for ours today. 
All we need is “ that stirring of 
the spirit, that sense of adven¬ 
ture in thought and action, that 
all-daring self-confidence that 
marked the great age of Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

To illustrate the type of men 
who made Elizabeth’s reign glor¬ 
ious and memorable Mr Amery 
instanced Drake, and his voyage 
round the world in The Golden 
Hind. 

It is Mr Amery’s faith that 
Drake’s spirit is alive today, and 
that is heartening indeed for the 
future of our country. The 
questing spirit of the Eliza¬ 
bethans, the. love of adventure, 
the exuberance which prompted 
Essex to throw his hat into the 
sea on receiving the order to 
attack Cadiz harbour—this it is 
which is-required of us all today. 


NOW IT’S NOVEMBER 

W/iien the mole throws up fresli 
earth during a frost it will 
.thaw’ in less than 48 hours. 

A sunset and a cloud so black, 
n A westerly wind ye shall not 
lack. 

Movember’s sky is chill and 
drear, 

November’s leaf is red and sear. 

'T'he best time for frost and 
snow is about a week before 
St Andrewmas (November 30 ). 

■Vou can’t brush away a Nov¬ 
ember fog with a fan. 

Old-Time Sayings 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Diogenes wrote,. Education 
is a controlling grace to the young, 
consolation to the olcl, wealth to the 
poor, and an ornament to the rich. 


Honoured Son of the 
Wiltshire Soil 

|n all that distinguished company of English writers on Nature 
1 there has never been a closer observer of the countryside than 
Richard Jefferies, whose life, all too short, began on November 6 
just a century ago; certainly there has never been one who found 
deeper joy in the great out-of-doors and all its wonders. 

he never made much 


Richard Jefferies was 
born on a Wiltshire 
farm not far from 
Swindon, and although 
he passed his later 
years elsewhere (and 
he came to. know and 
love Sussex well) his 
native Wiltshire was 
always closest to his 
heart. 

The Wiltshire Downs 
were his Heaven on 
Earth. The copse at Chiseldon 
which had been one of his “think¬ 
ing places,” and the bare peak of 
Liddington Hill where he had 
spent “day and night trying to 
fathom the supreme mystery ”— 
memories of such haunts of his 
youth remained with him all his 
days. 

Then there was the little River 
Cole, quite close to his boyhood 
home. ' “The brook has forgotten 
me,- but I have never forgotten 
the brook,” he wrote when he lav 
dying, miles away below the 
Sussex Downs. And it was true, 
for Richard Jefferies had found 
“books in the running brooks.” 

He began his career as a writer 
before he was 20. starting as a 
reporter for a Wiltshire paper— ' 
a reporter who found his stories 
in fields and farms, in woods and 
hedgerows. ul 

A Hard Life 

Next he tried his hand at 
novels, unsuccessfully at first; 
but gradually he became better 
known and began to write 
articles and essays for maga¬ 
zines and more widely-read news¬ 
papers, using all the while his 
intimate and extensive know¬ 
ledge of the countryside. Then 
followed books like Bevis and 
The Story of My Heart which 
have won for him an abiding 
place in English literature. 

Life was always rather a 
struggle for Richard Jefferies. As 
in the case of many other men 
of genius his work has been more 
appreciated since his death than 
ever it was in his lifetime. His 
last few years were clouded by 
illness and also by poverty; for 



Richard Jefferies 


never 

money by his writing 
and was far too proud 
to ask for help, though 
there were friends who 
would gladly have given 
it. 

For the last two sad 
years of his life Richard 
Jefferies was in great 
pain; he could not even 
hold a pen and dictated 
his work to his wife. He 
always knew that the end was 
near, and he passed away before 
he was 40, a valiant soul. 

He was buried in Sussex, in 
Broadwater Cemetery, near • 
Worthing; but Wiltshire remem¬ 
bers him with pride as one of her 
sons, and. in Salisbury Cathedral 
there is a bust of him with an 
inscription stating that he en¬ 
riched the- literature of his 
country and won for himself a 
place among those who have 
made men happier and wiser. 

A Shining Light 

To have made men happier and 
Wiser is the best epitaph anyone 
could have; and Richard Jefferies 
earned it. There has never been 
another writer quite like him. In 
a short life he wrote much, and 
his work is uneven, but through 
it all there is a light shining— 
the light of sympathy and under¬ 
standing. 

Nothing escaped him. A shep¬ 
herd asleep behind the furze, 
goldfinches feasting on thistle 
seeds,' fieldfares gathering upon 
the hills, a likely place tor a 
blackbird’s nest, the look of a 
wet furrow' in February, the 
noonday shadow - of a tree, a 
blade of a grass or a cumulus 
cloud—all these and a myriad 
other sights and sounds are 
described by him, and always 
with a felicity and fidelity which 
reflect his remarkable powers of 
observation. 

There is no better guide to the 
English countryside than Richard 
Jefferies and he is the best of 
companions. To travel with him 
is to learn, to see, to hear, to 
feel. 



THIS ENGLAND 


In the lovely village of 
Elterwater, Westmorland 
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A Bell; For 
The Captain 

Belfast City Hall a silver bell 
had lain locked in the strong 
room for nearly ten years, await¬ 
ing its’ tightful owner. 

In 1938 the silver bell was 
prepared on behalf of the citizens 
of Belfast for presentation to the 
10,000-ton "cruiser Belfast, a pro¬ 
duct of the city’s shipyards. 

In January 1939 the Corpora¬ 
tion received a letter from the 
Admiralty saying that the cruiser- 
would visit Belfast for the 
presentation as soon as possible 
after completion in June 1939. 
But war broke out before the 
promise could be fulfilled, and 
H M S Belfast was on war duty 
and could not visit the port. 

Now' the ceremony has taken 
place, and the silver bell was 
handed over to the captain by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir William Neill... 


Beginners 



At Bristol a household-management 
class for men has been formed. 
Two elderly members are seen here 
trying their hands at cooking. 


An Ancient Water 
Clock 

ancient Greek water clock 
has been found by Professor 
Rodney Young of the American 
School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. He made the discovery 
when digging among some crumb¬ 
ling Turkish-built houses covering 
the site of the Athenian agora 
where Socrates Used to speak, and 
the Athenian Council met. 

Called a clepsydra, this Greek 
timepiece was a vessel in which 
a flow of water marked the 
passing of a period of time, say, 
six minutes, in the same way as 
the sand in an hour-glass—an 
invaluable means ’of setting a 
time-limit for oratory. 

An interesting fact about this 
discovery is that although it has 
always been knowm that the 
Greeks used such a device none 
had previously been found. 

OCEAN KEYPOINT 

^he lonely island of Diego 

‘ Garcia, in the Chagos Archi¬ 
pelago, in the Indian Ocean, 
may become a keypoint if the 
proposed scheme of Western 
Australia to fit it out as a calling- 
place for a Commonwealth 
Reserve Air Route is realised. 
As Diego Garcia is near the 
centre of the Indian Ocean it 
would form an important link in 
the air route that joins Perth, the 
Cocos Islands, the Seychelles 
Islands, and Mombasa, with no 
single hop longer than 1740 miles. 

Diego Garcia has only 500 
inhabitants, who live mainly by 
farming and fishing. Its contacts 
with the outside world are few, 
but during the war its excellent 
anchorage was used as a re¬ 
fuelling base for naval vessels. 
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A Postal 
Jubilee 

^he recent offer for sale of a 
block of 100 stamps at a 
price of LiSOO recalls the fact 
that this year marks the jubilee 
of the Imperial Penny Post. In 
1S98 it first became possible to 
send a letter anywhere within the 
British Empire for one penny, 
except to Australia—that came 
later. 

These stamps were found 
among a collection of old papers 
and photographs left behind by 
Sir William Mulock, Postmaster- 
General in Canada in 1898. They 
were issued in that year to 
celebrate the start of the 
Imperial Penny Post, and Sir 
William was responsible for the 
design, a map of the world on a 
blue ground with the British 
Empire coloured red. 

It is said that when Quebn 
Victoria was told about the 
scheme she inquired when the 
new postage rate was to come 
into force. “On the Prince’s 
birthday,” replied the British 
Postmaster-General, having in 
mind November 9, the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales, later to 
become King Edward VII. “What 
Prince?” snapped the Queen, 
ever jealous of her position. “The 
Prince of Peace.” was the quick¬ 
witted reply. And so the new 
Imperial Penny Post began on 
Christmas Day, 1898. 

GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE LAKELAND 

J^nnerdale Water, Cumberland, 
is to be used more extensively 
to meet the needs of Whitehaven 
and district. Already it supplies 
1,500.000 gallons daily to White¬ 
haven, but under the new scheme 
four million gallons will be 
supplied daily as well as 1,250,000 
to the Ennerdale rural area. 

The importance of this new 
plan lies partly in the fact 
that this great new advantage 
to Whitehaven will not be bought 
at the cost of the natural beauty 
of Ennerdale. An earlier scheme 
which proposed the raising of 
the level of the lake and the 
consequent loss of certain 
familiar landmarks, was opposed 
by Friends of the Lake District 
and other societies. For this new 
^scheme two covered' reservoirs 
will be constructed. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 




Cyril Wash brook 



In South Africa to Born at Barrow, near Lancashire took 


open England’s Test Clitheroe, in 1915, Cyril soon 
innings with Len developed into afine batsman 
Hutton is Cyril and he played for his town 
Washbrook, the in the Ribblesdale League 
Lancashire batsman, when he was only eleven. 


the County staff when he 
was 18. His batting and 
brilliant fielding at cover 
point advanced him to Test 
Match rank within four years. 


benefit 

this year, Cyril left for South 
Africa with the news that 
the total collected is in the 
region of £14,000, easily a 
record in cricket. 


Beds and Bicycles and New Suits 


JJundreds of beds and hundreds 
of bicycles have been sent 
from Britain during the summer 
months to help churches and 
other organisations of Europe to 
re-equip themselves for their 
Christian service. The bicycles 
have mostly gone to pastors and 
church workers, and the beds to 
hostels and hospitals under 
Christian supervision. 

One consignment sent to 
Austria by the British Churches 
Committee for Christian Recon¬ 
struction in Europe included 30 
tents, 400 beds, 800 blankets, and 
50 bicycles. Germany has also 
had its share of this equipment 
and similar help. A supply of 
cloth was sent to provide a dress 
for each of the 200 German 
church workers who look after 
the scores of young people 
frequenting the halls and 
restaurants of the railway 
stations. 

To Greece went a printing 
press to help the churches to 
produce a magazine, and' four 
duplicators were sent to Yugo¬ 
slavia for similar work. In 
Greece, too, the ordinary parish 
minister has not had a new suit 
for years, but in many of the 
small Greek villages the local 
tailor is now gladly making him 
one with the aid of cloth from 
Britain, paid for by British 
churches. 

Europe still needs a lot of help 
through its Christian organisa¬ 


tion as well as' through its 
governments before it can be 
thoroughly restored. In particu¬ 
lar its young people want to 
study in other countries. So the 
Christian Reconstruction com¬ 
mittee has brought seventy-five 
of them to Britain to study in our 
colleges, the chosen ones being 
those who are likely to become 
leaders in their country. 

' This committee, which is so 
quietly but effectively at work, 
keeps watch also on the 
200,000 foreign workers who have 
come to work in Britain, mainly 
in the textile trades. We are glad 
to have their help in re-establish¬ 
ing British trade, but they are 
also a responsibility. They repre¬ 
sent eleven different church 
denominations, and in order that 


they shall be able to worship in 
their own tongue twenty foreign 
clergymen are being brought over 
to Britain for periods. 

All this good work Is building 
bridges of friendship, and doing 
it in the most practical way. 
Another instance of this practical 
help is the work of two men in 
London who look after a hundred 
libraries in German colleges and 
keep them supplied with up-to- 
date books; for most colleges in 
Europe are starving for fresh 
books and magazines. 

But it all costs money. The 
churches of Britain have been 
generous to Europe and this 
account shows in what effective 
ways the pound sterling is trans¬ 
formed into such necessary 
things as beds and new suits. 


Films to Help Africans 


r JpnE newly-formed Central Afri¬ 
can 16-mm Film Unit began 
work in Southern Rhodesia 
recently on its first picture. It is 
designed to appeal to African 
audiences and teach the virtue of 
self-help. 

The picture is to be called 
Mujenji Builds a Bridge, and the 
story is based on .an actual 
happening in the district where 
the film is being made. The story 
begins with a flood which severs 
communications across a river. 
Several natives are drowned 
when trying to cross the- river by 


a ford. Then, under the super¬ 
vision of one European, the 
villagers themselves build a 
bridge. 

A second film, to be made in 
Northern Rhodesia, is to be called 
Mulenga Goes to Town. Mulenga 
is a simple village youth who 
intends migrating to the white 
man’s town to work. The film 
shows him being instructed- in 
traffic laws, by-laws, and many 
other unfamiliar things. 

Other films, based on medical 
or agricultural subjects, will be 
made in Nyasaland. 
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Two Heroines in 
Yugoslavia 

moving story of two heroic 

old British ladies living in 
Yugoslavia who remained there . 
looking after a children’s home 
during all the dangers and priva¬ 
tions of the war years has 
recently been told in The. Times. 
They are Miss Maw and Miss 
Rankin, and they are now living 
as private citizens in Yugoslavia. 

The ladies are now about 70 
years of age 'and first became 
interested in Yugoslavia when 
they went to Serbia with ambu¬ 
lance units in the First World 
War. After many adventures 
they went back there again to 
care for a children’s home at 
Nish which had been founded on 
subscriptions from British school- 
children. 

For years they devoted them¬ 
selves to the children and, when 
the second war came, they 
refused to leave the little ones 
who depended on them. Then 
Yugoslavia was drawn into the 
conflict. First the Bulgarians 
came, and next the Germans. 
Enemy officers were not slow in 
suspecting these two elderly 
Englishwomen of being spies, in 
spite of their splendid record of 
service to the Serbian people. 
Yet their force of character so 
impressed the invaders that the 
old ladies were never interned but 
allowed to continue their work. 

Short Notice 

There were still plenty of trials, 
however, and frequently they 
had to move the entire children’s 
home at a few hours’ notice. 
When the Yugoslavs began their 
own war of liberation, fighting 
went on all round them, but no 
harm came to them or to any of 
the children. 

After the war their children’s 
home was nationalised by the 
new Yugoslav Government, but 
Miss Maw’s and Miss Rankin’s 
heroic service was not forgotten. 
Not only were they given a 
pension but also an apology for 
all' the troubles they had been 
through, and they were allowed 
to retire to a little cottage they 
had bought near the Adriatic sea¬ 
side. It stands on a steep hill 
above Dubrovnik and is reached 
by a street of several hundred 
steps which these indomitable 
old ladies climb twice a day! 



Carroll’s Delightful Fantasy, Told in Pictures 



Suddenly the Red Queen grabbed Alice and Then the Queen told i-- -.bout the journey She ran down the hill and jumped over the first “ You’re travelling the wrong way !” snapped 
ran with her. “Faster!” she kept urging. Alice was to make uj, the Chessboard of the little brooks that divided the country the Guard. “ She’ll have to go back from here 
When at last they stopped, Alice was amazed country. She said Alice was to be a pawn, into squares. Then she was puzzled to find as luggage,” declared a beetle. Others said, 
to find they were still under the same tree. “ You’ll go through the Third Square by rail- herself in a' railway carriage with some very “ She must go by post.” “ She must be sent 
“ In our country,” she panted, “ you’d gener- way, I should think,” she went on. “ When queer travellers. “ Tickets, please ! ” said as a'message by telegraph.” “ She must draw 
ally get to somewhere else if you ran very fast.” you reach the Eighth Square, we shall be the Guard, looking at Alice through a telescope, the train herself the rest of the way,” said a 
“A slow sort of country!” the Queen re- Queens together and it’s all feasting and fun ! ” “ Now then, show your ticket, child ! ” Alice horse. A gentleman dressed in white paper 

plied. “Now here, it takes all the running After that she left Alice, who realised that, as a replied in a frightened tone, “I’m afraid I whispered, “ Never mind what theysay, mydear, 
you can do to keep in the same place.” pawn, it was time for her to move. haven’t got one ! ” take a return ticket every time the train stops.” 

There Will be More About This Queer Train Journey in Next Week*s Instalment 
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CN Bookshelf 



A Countryside Book 

Hut-Country Days, by G. D. 
Fisher (Sylvan Press, Ss 6d). 

Jn this' book the Hut-Man of 
the BBC, whose talks are so 
familiar to Scottish school- 
children, takes his readers into 
realms of enchantment—moor 
and field, wood and, 'glen, river 
and ditch—and reveals in his 
delightful way the infinite variety 
of life on every hand. It is a book 
for all nature-lovers. 

Bed-Time Stories 

Folk Tales of Many Kaiions, by 
Christina Hole (Herbert Joseph, 
10s 6d). 

collection of stories which 
have enchanted children of 
many lands through many 
centuries and are here re-told 
delightfully for the enchantment 
of all English-speaking children. 

The Simple Life 

The Islanders, by Gave Knowles 
(Brockhavipton Press, is). 

JJhVE children, aged from seven 
to nearly 16, had to spend a 
holiday by themselves on an 
island. It was theirs to roam as 
they pleased. What happened to 
this little family could happen to 
any of us—if we had an island! 

Wild West 

The Boys’ Book of the West, 
Edited by Amy Hogcboom <Pilot 
Press, 12s 6d). 

JJere are tales of the western 
part of North America from 
its wild and woolly dawn to our 
own day. Wild horses and Red 
Indians; covered wagons and 
trails; the rush for gold and 
silver; pioneers, heroes, and bad 
men; all these and much beside 
will thrill the heart of any boy— 
and many a girl. 

In Medieval England 

The Hidden Treasure of Glaston, 
by Elcanore M, Jewett (Dennis 
Dobson, 7s Ed). 

well-illustrated yarn of a 
boy’s adventures in medieval 
England. Young Hugh finds 
sanctuary in.the great Abbey .of 
Glastonbury, and there he puts 
together clues from partly- 
destroyed documents. These lead 
to thrilling experiences and a 
marvellous discovery. 

Alice Again 

Alice's Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land, by Lewis Carroll (Max Par¬ 
rish, 9s Gd ). 

JJesides having Tenniel’s origi¬ 
nal illustrations, this new 
edition of Alice has 16 photo¬ 
graphs in colours of models illus¬ 
trating the story. 

Over the Hills 

The Hills of Varna, by Geoffrey 
Trcase (Macmillan, 8s Gd). 

J ^ strange quest that led a 
young Cambridge scholar 
into a perilous journey across 
Europe is the theme of this 
adventure story with a 16th- 
century background. 

“It” is Here Again 

Five Children and It, by E. 
Nesbit ( Benn, 7s 6d.) 

fpms popular tale of a queer 

. fairy called “ It ” retains all 
its charm in this 15th edition, 
attractively illustrated for a new 

generation. 


It All Began With a 
Laundry List 

'T'he 150th anniversary of lithography is now being commemor- 
ated by an exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, which will remain open until December 31. 
It brings together the most comprehensive collection of litho¬ 


graphs ever seen in this country. 

A Bavarian named Aloys Sene¬ 
felder wanted to- put down his 
mother’s laundry list, and, having 
no paper to hand, wrote it on 
a flat stone with a piece , of 
greasy substance. 

Later he discovered accident-, 
ally that if he inked the stone 
while it. was damp an impres¬ 
sion of the laundry list could 
be transferred to a sheet ol’ 
paper. He had chanced upon 
the principle of printing by 
lithography. 

During the nineteenth century 
lithography was widely used for 
the reproduction of pictures on 
a commercial scale, but, many 
•famous painters have' been 
attracted by the process of 
drawing direct on to the stone 
and building up original pictures 
colour by colour. 

Here is a print from the only 
lithograph that Blake ever made 
(one of two remaining); and one 
that Bewick drew in line of a 
horse; and round about them the 
drawings that a whole string of 
famous English artists—Samuel 
Prout; William Shotter Boys, 
who lithographed Fleet Street; 
Cotman, who -drew Mousehold. 
Heath; Bonnington and Benja¬ 
min West, down to Whistler, 
who pictured Chelsea Reach as 
a Nocturne, and John Sargent. 

Nor will any come away satis¬ 
fied till they have seen what the 
French artists from Delacroix 
and Ingres, Gericault, Renoir, 
Cezanne to Manet, Sisley, 
Matisse, and Picasso have done. 

In more recent years technical 
improvements in methods . and 
machines, allied to photography, 
have made lithography the most 
versatile of all printing methods. 
It can print anything from a 

LITTLE BLACK TIE 

This story, told by the famous 
painter, Mr Frank O. Salisbury; 
appeared recently in the Daily 
Graphic. 

j was painting Mr Andrew 
Mellon, then Secretary to the 
U S Treasury. One day he walked 
me round his magnificent collec¬ 
tion of Old Masters, canvases by 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Velasquez. 

‘‘Why is it,” he asked, “that no 
artists can paint like that today?” 

I looked at the wigs, the 
- delicate ruffles, the velvet robes. 
I didn't say anything. I 'just 
pointed to his humdrum little 
black tie. 


Other Books Received 

Gaid the Dog to the Cat, by 
Marfin Armstrong (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s 6d). 

Peter — New Girl, by Phyllis 
Matthewman (C. & J. Temple, 
7s 6d). 

The Monster Rupert, by Mary 
Tourtel (Sampson, Low, 7s 6d). 

John and Jennifer at the Farm, 
with colour photographs, By Gee 
Denes (Nelson, 7s 6d). 

Songs on the Wind, written and 
illustrated by Eileen A. Soper 
(Museum Press, 7s 6d). 

Children’s Wonder Book in 
Colour (Odhams Press, 10s 6d). 

Dream Days, and the Golden 
Age, by Kenneth Grahame; illus¬ 
trated by Ernest H. Shepard. (The* 
Bcdley Head. 4s 6d each}. 


huge poster to a Christmas-card. 
It is adaptable to fine paper 
and coarse cardboard, or even silk 
and other fabrics. ! 

In these days the cumbersome 
block of stone which gave litho¬ 
graphy its name has been super¬ 
seded by a thin, pliable sheet of 
grained zinc which can be. 
clamped round the cylinder of 
a fast rotary press. Many modern 
machines employ an “offset ” 
method by which the image on 
the zinc is first transferred to a 
rubber cylinder and thence to 
•the paper. 

This is the means bv which 
maps are printed, and it played 
a part in winning the war, for 
mobile units' with litho equip¬ 
ment in trucks met the constant 
demand of the fighting men for 
corrected and revised maps— 
though in the final dash beyond 
the Rhine the spearhead troops 
rah right off their maps and had 
to receive fresh supplies by para¬ 
chute ! 

The Germans occupied a 
big printing works in Brussels 
when they overran Belgium, and 
began industriously to lithograph 
maps of the British Isles on a 
battery of giant presses. Four 
years later, when British Army 
lithographers took over the 
works as a going concern, they 
found many • millions of these 
facsimiles of our Ordnance Sur¬ 
vey maps, on which were over¬ 
printed details of our coastal and 
other defences, gunsites, camps, 
airfields, roadblocks, and so on. 

Perhaps that was lithography’s 
most spectacular wasted effort. 
Not wholly wasted, however, for 
the backs of those maps proved 
to be useful for printing British 
maps of Germany! 

A 100-Inch Telescope 
For Britain 

JJritain is at last to have a 
100-inch telescope, equal in 
size to the famous one belonging 
to the Carnegie Institution at 
Mount Wilson in California, and 
surpassed only by the 200-inch 
reflector at Mount’Palomar, near 
San Diego. 

This great new telescope will 
be housed in the Isaac Newton 
Observatory to be built in the 
grounds of Hurstmonceux Castle. 
Sussex, to which the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, is gradu¬ 
ally being moved. The 100-inch 
mirror will be cast in Pyrex glass, 
and the telescope's movements 
will be controlled electronically. 

In his latest Annual Report, 
just published, the Astronomer 
Royal has revealed that construc¬ 
tion of the new telescope is to 
begin. A board of astronomers and 
physicists lias been set up to 
decide on constructional details 
and draw up a programme of 
scientific research for which the 
instrument will be used. 

While the atmosphere in this 
country will not allow an instru¬ 
ment of this size to be used at 
full aperture for many days in 
the year, the decision to con¬ 
struct it will be welcomed by all 
British astronomers. , 



facts on 


STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Tossing the 
Caber. The caber, a heavy 
tree trunk measuring 16 to 
20 ft. has been thrown over 
40 feet by Scottish athletes. 

SPEED Homing Pigeons can 
fly at an average speed of 30 
piles per hour. The highest 
authenticated speed of a 
homer is 80 m.p.h. I 

SMARTNESS The Sword'of 
Honour is awarded at Sand¬ 
hurst to the best Cadet of the 
year. Smartness, of course, is 
one of the winning points! 



It's strong, it’s speedy, and it's smart, 
Reliable in every way 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 

It’s time you had a B.S.A.! 

p rcc — Fully-Illustratcd Catalogue! 

Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, II. 



HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with cut* Youth Organisations "'c am 
doing our utmost to build uj> our buys and 
girls lot* tin? place they must take later as 
teVjionsiblo citizens. Will you i>lease help us? 
We sorely need your aid. Address: 

Tito Rev. Ronald 1\ W. Bollom. Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (rounded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 


THt WORLP'S CRFATp T^OKSTOP 

BOOK-S * * 
Hr* and secondhand Bocks 


Brilliant England and Middlesex bat, and Arsenal winger . . . 


Denis 



SAYS 

“I cross roads 




“ Many a cricket match has been 
won by running singles — and in 
Soccer, of course, you need all 
your speed. But the road’s no 
place for running — it’s criminal 
to risk your life and other people’s. 
I cross roads the proper way, 
like this: . 

1 At the kerb—HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear—QUICK MARCH. 


“I don’t believe in rushing; it’s 
better to wait till there's a real 
gap'fn the traffic. 

“In both Soccer and cricket, there 
are sometimes risks you ought 
to take. But in traffic — never ! 
It’s just stupid to take risks where 
the results are so serious. To be 
a good Road Navigator, do your 
Kerb Drill as I do — and never 
try to sneak runs ! ” 

- (2 .^c 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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The Bran Tub 


HEAR! HEAR! 

]YJr Bigwig got up to address 
the audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
began. . “It gives me great 
pleasure to see such a dense 
crowd here tonight.” 

“Just a moment, guv’nor,” came 
a voice from the crowd. “We ain’t 
all so dense.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Tell-tale Nut Shells. In the 

hazel copse fallen nuts strewed 
the ground. 

“A lot of the shells are empty,” 
grumbled Ann. “The birds must 
have been busy.” 

“Birds wouldn’t make such 
round holes,” scoffed Don; “mice 
are the culprits.” 

“It might be birds; some of the 
holes are quite jagged,” replied 
Ann spiritedly. 

“Don’t wrangle, children,” said 
Farmer Gray, overhearing the 
argument. “Birds, mice, and voles 
all like nuts. Long-tailed field 
mice and voles make a hole in 
the shell, and extract the kernel. 
Tlie dormouse does, too, but he 
makes a neater hole than the 
others. Some birds split the shell 
into two symmetrical halves. 
Study the shells and you can 
. name the robbers.” 

What Town is This? 

Jn the bridge but not in the ford, 
In the plank but not in the 
board. 

In the chain but not in the link, 
In the ice but not in the "drink. 
In the dark but not in the gloom, 
In the plant but not in the bloom, 
In the loaf but not in the bread. 
In the cot but not in the bed. 

In the leaf—now can you see 
This northern town placed by the 
sea? Anszecr next zee eh 


Jack© Goes to Market 



M ARKET day in Monkeyville was always an exciting occasion and Jacko 
could usually be found there. One day while he was looking round. 
Bouncer began barking near the geese enclosure. In a flash a big grey 
gander turned, and in a flash Bouncer turned—and ran away. Off he 
dashed, followed by the gander and the geese, who were followed by Jacko, 
who was followed by the market folk calling “ Stop, thief. He’s stealing 
the geese.” And what a job Jacko had to explain that away ! 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is low in 
• the south-west. In the morn- 
i ing Venus and 
[Saturn are in 
the south-east. 

| The picture 
ishows the Moon 
i at 5.30 on Thurs- 
! day evening, 

| November 4. 

When Rain is Near 

A nts are particularly active. 
Asses are heard braying more 
than usual. 

Cocks flap their wings a great 
deal. 

Hens appear restless and uneasy. 
The Moon has a halo round it. 
Dogs and cats are sleepy and 
dull. 

Ducks and geese quack more 
often than usual. 

Broken bones ache a great deal. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 



.QEE the velvet darkness, pricked with points of light ; 

Bonfires blazing merrily, for it’s Guy Fawkes night. 
Roman candles, golden rain, rockets shoot up high, 

Leaving trails of glittering stars, streaming down the sky, 
Catherine wheels and flower pots, jumping crackers, too, 
Jewelled fountains, Bengal lights, crimson, green, and blue. 
Every loud explosion is echoed by a cheer, . 

What a pity Guy Fawkes night comes but once a year ! 

The Fortune That Disappeared 

A man who had a good in¬ 
come left him by his 
father was not content, but 
traded and made more money. 

When asked the secret of his 
success he said: “By my own 
hard work and efforts I have 
made this wealth.” 

Later on failure overtook 
him. His ships were lost at 
sea, his customers did not pay 
him, and he became as poor 
as he had been rich. 

“Your efforts do not seem 
successful now,” said a friend. 

“It is not my fault,” replied 
the man. “Fortune has done 
me this ill turn.” 


Fortune suddenly appeared, 
to the man. 

“Ungrateful wretch!” she 
cried. “You blame me for the 
bad, and the good you take 
credit' for. I leave you for * 
ever!” 

Do not think all success due 
to yourself and blame others 
for every failure. 

THE FIFTH 

p LEASE to remember 
* The fifth of November. 
Gunpowder, treason, and plot; 

I know no reason 
Gunpowder and treason 
Should ever be forgot. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across : 1 A garden grass- 
patch. 4 This and another like it would 
be complete. 8 Spiral. 10 A pitcher. 11 
Exist. 12 A sailor. 14 Slightly warm. 

16 To weep. 18 Expanse of salt water. 

19 The head of a borough. 21 Water 
was Adam’s. 23 Officer Commanding.* 

24 Twofold. 26 A permit. 28 A member 
of the House of Lords. 29 To prepare 
for publication. 

Reading Down : 1 To hoist. 2 A 
shallow passenger boat, on a river. 3 
Fresh. 4 Employs for wages. 5 Alter¬ 
nating current.* *6 littered by the lips. 

7 Rail away. 9 Allow. 13 Tree which 
yields gum arabic. 15 Rang out. 17 
Cal! of a Swiss mountaineer. 19 A 
tunnelling animal. 20 To hurry. 22 
To send "forth. 25 One, on playing 
cards. 27 Creditor.* 

Asterisks indicate-; abbreviations. 

Answer ntxt xscek. 

OBEDIENT - 

J» ark-keeper What are you 

doing up that tree? 

Boy: There’s a notice down 
there saying, Keep off the grass. 


BARN DANCE 

’THERE ivas a young lady named 
■* Peffer, 

Who thought that she danced 
like a zephyr. 

But her'partner cried “Oh!” 

As she trod on his toe, 

“You dance more like Farmer 
Gray’s heifer." 

THE EMS HAVE IT 

J’his is the first verse of an old 
alliterative song containing 
129 words, each beginning with 
the letter M.: 

My Madeline! My Madeline! 
Mark my melodious midnight 
moans; 

Much may my melting music 
mean. 

My modulated monotones. 

What Your Name Means 

Rudolph .. .. wolf of fame 

Rufus .. .. red ; 

Ruth .. .. beauty 

Sadie, Sarah .. ■ my princess 
Samuel .. .. asked of God 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 

. November 3, to Tuesday, November a 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Sixpence in 
Her Shoe—a story. 5.15 Regional 
Round. N. Ireland, 5.0 The Hallow¬ 
e’en Party. North, 5.0 Children’s 
Concert. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 A Sing-Song; A 
Matilda Mouse Story; Guy Fawkes 
—a talk. Welsh, 5.30 Young 
Artists. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Monkey Puzzle 

(4) . 5.40 A Dublin' Nursery (4). 

North, 5.40 Crusty Lobster’s Guy 
—a story. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Jennings at 
School (2); Songs. North, 5.0 
Events in the North; Subject and 
Object—a game. West, 5.0 Mozart 
and the Millionaire—a play. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A Tale of Two 
Cities (5). North, 5.0.Know Your 
Region (15)—Hambleton village in 
Yorkshire. 

MONDA^,. 5.0 Tales of Sam Pi; 

(5) . 5.15 Vice Versa—a game. 5.40 
Film Review. North, 5.0 The 
Launching of Janet (Part 1); Your 
Hobbies. Scottish, 5.0 The Lady¬ 
bird’s Spots; Scottish songs; The 
Tortoise—a Jungle Tale. 5.25 
Nature Scrapbook—The Zoo Man 
and the Bird Man. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Treasure 
Seekers (10). 5.25 Nature Parlia¬ 
ment. N. Ireland, 5.0 The Turf- 
cutter’s Donkey (5); News Talk; 
Songs. North, 5.0 'A Sing Song; A 
Competition; How’s it Done? 
Current Affairs. Scottish, 5.0 
Counterpane Corner; Young 
Artists. 5.40 The Photograph—a 
talk. ■ -V- 
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Maxim to Memorise 

Pride is the sworn enemy 
content. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
What Town is This ? Torquay 


to 



I T is so much easier to be suc¬ 
cessful in games and in school- 
work if you are healthy, strong 
and vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it a great help 
to drink ‘ Ovaltine ’ every day. 
This delicious food beverage is 
prepared from Nature’s finest 
foods and provides the nourish¬ 
ment required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to create 
abundant energy. _ ^ 

The special properties of ‘Ovaltine’ 
are recognised by leading trainers 
who make it a regular item of the 
training diet for players and 
athletes in their charge. 
‘ Ovaltine ’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. 


SSL OVA1TIN E 

FOR HEALTH, STRENGTH AND VITALITY 
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CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 
MUST VISIT 

'7thnCfono{cCs 

. mommntH-: 


Dec. 23 to Jan. 29 

WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION 
OF PERFORMING ANIMALS 

40 HORSES, LIONS, ELE¬ 
PHANTS, POLAR & BROWN 
BEARS, ZEBRAS & HIPPO¬ 
POTAMUS & SENSATIONAL 

arena acts 

HARRINGAY ARENA 

BOOK NOW at 62a Piccadilly 
(REG. 2891), Arena and Agents. 




































































